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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



ceived the commendation of President Roosevelt and of many art authori- 
ties. Prof. Ives read appreciative letters, which he said were typical of 
many he is receiving, from Dr. Andrew D. White, New York regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, late Ambassador to Germany, and from Lewis S. 
Welch, the prominent museum authority and editor of the Yale Alumni 
Weeklv. S. L. C. 




HRIDGE OK THE INVALIDES, PARIS 
(Utility combined with art) 



EVOLUTION OF THE GOLDSMITH'S ART 



Interesting items in the history of the goldsmith's art are thus tersely 
given by the New York Herald: All at once art freed itself from monastic 
restraint, and people blushed for the art born under its dominion. Again 
people were attracted by the calm harmony of horizontal lines and the 
sobriety of ornamentation of the Greek style. But the French of that day 
were not Greeks, and could not be content with this excessive simplicity. 

Little by little, for in art nothing begins and nothing ends, the trans- 
formation of a new era was prepared. Art assumed a more massive aspect. 
The gold work became heavier and more Roman than Greek. The beauti- 
ful decoration of exquisite forms gave place to excess. The influence of 
Spain, with Anne of Austria, made itself felt very much, bringing with it 
an exuberant flora and a complicated fauna. 

Thus comes in the inflated style of the Louis XIII. period. Under 
Louis XVI. this influence continues and becomes more precise. It is 
manifested by heavy lines and a powerful and massive ornamentation. 



EVOLUTION OF THE GOLDSMITH'S ART 
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BRIDGE BETWEEN' DULUTH AND WEST SUPERIOR 
(Utility with art ignored) 



This superabundance of decoration resulted in gold and silver work 
which is more pompous than noble. Magnificence comes before elegance 
of form and delicacy of details. 

Under the reign of Louis XV., with the license in morals of those days, 
the yoke of architecture in gold and silver work, which had been felt for 
so long, was thrown off, and, in order that the emancipation should be 
complete and for fear of solemnity, all geometric forms and all symmetry 
in decoration were banished. There was absolute contempt for architec- 




STOXE ARCH BRIDGE AT MIXXEAPOLIS 
(Artistic opportunities neglected) 
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ture and logical construction. Even the laws of equilibrium were repu- 
diated — a flagrant and inexcusable violation of the principles of design. 

The quality which saves this formless style is the grace of detail, the 
amusing scenes and the exquisite finesse of the invention — it is genre 
gold and silver work. Under Louis XV. appeared the first use of alloys 
with a copper basis, enabling people to keep up a show of luxury that the 
deplorable state of the financial situation rendered difficult. Graceful 
though these amiable incoherences were, they in turn brought about a 
reaction. This reaction, which dates from the Pompadour, took as its 
name the Louis XVI. style. This is a further return to the Greek style. 
The curve retains its purity, but the decoration retains the imprint of 
feminine inspiration. It is a "galante " ornamentation. Its grace makes 
this style the ideal for women's rooms. 

At the time of the Revolution there was a general collapse. All the 
treasures of gold work obtainable went to the melting pot. When the 
Greek jewelry, known as the Louis XVI. style, came into vogue again it 
assumed the uncompromising stiffness of that wadike epoch. The 
austerity of the ornaments was exaggerated; decoration became meagre 
and cold. Machinery, which was being used everywhere, brought about 
monotony in ornamentation. 

This brings the history of the goldsmith's art down to the eclectic 
period of the Second Empire. Current thought of that period still felt the 
obsession of the imperial period, marked by an excess of logic, of construc- 
tion, and by the abuse of architectural ideas. On the other hand, the 
style of the day was attracted by romantic ideas in the direction of exces- 
sive fancy. These two extreme artistic tendencies were sometimes asso- 
ciated with the happiest results. N. Y. H. 




